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Work Accidents and the Problem Drinker 


A Case Study 
by Harrison M. Trice 


New Phase in Industrial Aspects of the Problem 


FFORTS to convince management and labor that the 
E alcoholic employee is a personnel problem deserving 
of rehabilitation rather than disciplinary action are mak- 
ing headway. This does not imply that there is today 
a uniform, enlightened attitude toward the problem 
drinker, but it does suggest that a cautious inquisitiveness 
about him is developing. This disposition to seek new 
information about the employee with a drinking problem 
is steadily replacing the traditional view that he is a moral 
degenerate, weak-willed, and deserving of punishment or 
discharge. In a substantial number of companies the 
skepticism about the existence of the problem among em- 
ployees has subsided to the point that well-defined per- 
sonnel policies and rehabilitation procedures have been 
inaugurated. The most prevalent attitude, however, seems 
to be, “Tell us more about this.” The old obstacles to con- 
structive action are mentioned less frequently today. 
Management and personnel officials do not say as readily 
as they did a few years ago, “We don’t have the problem 
—we fire ’em,” or “I don’t want to get mixed up in this 
wet-dry fight,” or “We can’t stick our noses in our em- 
ployees’ personal lives.” As these and other hindrances 
fade, there is a readiness to view the alcoholic employee 
in a new light. 

This progress, however, has given rise to another, and 
equally difficult problem—that of obtaining data to an- 
swer the questions raised by this new interest. Manage- 
ment and unions are asking: What happens to this 
problem drinker on the job? How can we talk to our su- 
pervisors and shop stewards in concrete terms about the 
probable work behavior of this kind of employee? In 
what ways does his drinking problem affect his job? Un- 
fortunately, information to answer these and other ques- 
tions about the problem drinker at work is scanty; often 
it is nonexistent. The new interest shown by management 
and by union officials also in the problem drinker is apt 
to go by default unless more relevant information is 
available to answer specific questions. 

One of these questions concerns the accident potential 
of the problem drinker. Is he more accident prone? Does 
his accident rate increase during the early and middle 
phases of his problem when he is still on a job? 


Harrison M. Trice is assistant professor, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. This article is a preliminary report 
and will be part of a broad study on the various aspects of alcoholism 
in industry. 
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Current Beliefs about Work Accidents 
of Problem Drinkers 

There is a scarcity of evidence about the problem 
drinker and industrial accidents, but there is widespread 
belief that his accident rate must be appreciably higher 
than that of. other workers. In 1946 Dr. E. M. Jellinek, 
then director of the Yale University School of Alcohol 
Studies, stated that: 

Surveys made by our research group...and by 
other investigators showed that...the 1,370,000 
inebriate laborers in the industries accounted for 
1,500 fatal accidents at work and 2,850 fatal acci- 
dents at home, in public places, and in traffic, 
or a total of 4,350 fatalities. This is a fatal acci- 
dent rate of 321 per 100,000 men or more than 
twice that of nonalcoholic laborers in the same 
occupations. 

These figures applied to 1943, a-war year. Since that 
time the phrase “more than twice that of nonalcoholic 
laborers” has been used repeatedly in the literature as 
the authoritative figure, implying that this refers to on 
the-job accidents. Actually, this figure is based on all 
types of fatal accidents combined while only one third 
of the 4,350 fatalities were on-the-job accidents. Conse- 
quently, it cannot be said that on the job the problem 
drinker had “more than twice” the accidents of non. 
alcoholic workers. 

With the exception of this estimate, there appears to 
be no research effort directed toward a clear insight into 
work accidents among persons with a drinking problem. 
Numerous writers have discussed the possibility that ac 
cidents on the job are higher on Mondays, supposedly 
due to “week-end” alcoholism. Others argue that persons 
who drink, compared with those who do not, are more 
“accident prone.” Unfortunately, none of them singles 
out for attention those persons who have lost control of 
their drinking and are therefore rightly termed alcoholic. 
On occasion, statistics are available dealing with alco- 
holic accident rates in off-the-job situations. It is not 
valid, however, to assume that these would be applicable 
to the job environment, even if they were accurate. 

On an opinion basis it is believed that the problem 
drinker, compared with other workers, would obviously 
have more work accidents. He is less steady, his coordi 
nation is assumed to be more impaired. Alcohol is 4 
depressant and as such has reduced his timing, his motor 
responses, and his sense of danger. Emotionally, it is be 
lieved, he is “unstable” and is escaping from the frus 
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tration of an unkind world. Working under such fantasy 
conditions, he must be more vulnerable than other work- 
ers to the hazards inherent in many jobs. Furthermore, 
he often suffers from a hangover while on the job. This, 
it is thought, is enough to increase his accident potential. 
It would seem that having to “rough it out” during a 
workday would be conducive to accidents as well as to 
absenteeism and reduced efficiency. 

Unfortunately, accident records in most companies do 
not provide information against which these beliefs can 
be tested. One reason is that only recently have companies 
come to regard the problem drinker as a health problem; 
consequently, accident records do not carry designations 
of the disorder. Also, the tendency for fellow workers and 
immediate supervisors to “cover up” for the alcoholic 


employee prevents his being clearly labeled for statistical 
purposes. 


Exploratory Work 


Since work accidents of problem drinkers cannot be 
studied by using personnel records, the research reported 
here has been done largely through the cooperation of 
numerous members of Alcoholics Anonymous. It is ex- 
ploratory, designed to come into closer contact with the 
basic work experiences of problem drinkers. 

Three different groups of problem drinkers were used 
in this study. 

1. Twenty-one persons with a drinking problem were 
interviewed individually in a nondirective fashion about 
their work experiences after their problem developed. 
Of these, eleven were institutionalized for alcoholism, ten 
were A.A. members. 

2. Specific points taken from these interviews were 
used to make up a check list and more specific questions. 
These, in turn, were used in group interviews, averaging 
four subjects each, with still other A.A. members. Each 
session was tape-recorded for later analysis. In this fash- 
ion, sixty-five work histories were collected. 

3. The salient points about work accidents that 
emerged from these efforts were then put into short de- 
scriptive statements that could be responded to by “fits 
exactly,” “fits some,” “does not fit at all,” or “could not 
happen.” Another seventy-seven members of A.A. re- 
sponded to these. In all, 163 work histories were obtained. 

In each group of problem drinkers the type of job 
held the most during the period “after your problem had 
developed, but before you joined A.A.” was requested. 
The occupational distribution is as follows: 11 percent, 
professional; 8 percent, clerical and sales; 29 percent, 
skilled; 35 percent, semiskilled; and 18 percent, laborers 
or unskilled occupations. The data did not allow for 
classification into types of industry and business repre- 
sented. . 

Every effort was made to confine the responses of the 
subjects to the early and middle stages of their drinking 
problem. They were asked repeatedly to concentrate on 
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their work experiences “after you were across the line, 
but not real bad yet,” or “after your problem had devel- 
oped, but before you joined A.A.” In all phases of the 
research, the subjects were asked to compare the num- 
ber of work accidents before and after their drinking 
problem developed. An accident was defined as “lost 
time,” i.e., an injury on the job that forced the employee 
to be away from his job for a substantial period following 
the accident. 


Problem Drinker Had Few Accidents 


This report concerns only those subjects in the study 
who were “exposed” to accidents on the job. Many of 
the subjects were not. Of the 86 persons in the first two 
groups of problem drinkers, 52 were certain that in their 
jobs they were vulnerable to accidents. The remainder 
were equally certain that there was no possibility of an 
accident on their jobs. Of the 77 respondents in the third 
group of problem drinkers, 46 were of the opinion that 
their jobs held a definite possibility of accident; 31 were 
either doubtful or emphatically certain that there was 
little possibility for them to have an on-the-job accident. 
Thus of the 163 work histories available, 98 were, in the 
opinion of the subjects, exposed to work accidents. These 
are the persons considered in this report. 

The most startling finding was that an overwhelming 
majority of these subjects reported that they had never 
had a work accident. Only a minority reported accident 
experience and, of these, even fewer than would be ex- 
pected believed that their accident rate had increased 
during their problem-drinking period. In the first two 
groups, 20 percent of those exposed reported that they 
had had a lost-time accident. An even lower proportion, 
18 percent, reported that their accident rate had increased 
after their problem developed. In the third group, 25 
percent reported lost-time accidents, with almost all of 
these indicating an increase during their problem-drink- 
ing days. In all three groups of problem drinkers, 22 
subjects out of 98 reported that their rate had increased. 

Certainly this tentative finding is contrary to popular 
opinion on the subject. Even literature about the prob- 
lem drinker in industry often lists “increase in work acci- 
dents” as a major characteristic. This rather sharp reversal 
of a widely held belief must, however, be viewed against 
some basic limitations in the data. Two selective factors 
are present. (1) All subjects voluntarily cooperated; there 
was no other way to obtain information on their experi- 
ences. (2) Furthermore, a large majority of these 98 prob- 
lem drinkers were A.A. members. Since membership in 
A.A. is, in itself, a selective process it is obvious that a 
further selective factor is operating in the sample. As 
yet no control groups of nonalcoholics have been included 
for comparative purposes. Still, it seems possible, despite 
these defects, to describe tentative findings that are more 
precise than current information is. 
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Overcaution 

Foremost among the factors independently described by 
the subjects as explanations of their low work-accident 
rate was an attitude labeled “got more cautious.” As he 
becomes more and more aware of his problem, the prob- 
lem drinker seeks more and more to deny its existence. 
He is suspicious of others watching him, checking on him, 
reporting on him. He wants to counteract this feeling 
and, at the same time, show that he is like others around 
him. So, in the early and middle stages of his problem, 
he uses up a lot of his ability trying to appear “normal,” 
even though he realizes he “drinks differently.” On the 
job, he takes extra precautions which reduce the amount 
of work done, but which ensure its being done properly. 
Apparently this overcautious attitude exists whether he 
drinks during working hours or not. And, contrary to 
current belief, many of these subjects did drink while 
they were on the job. If the developing alcoholic drank 
on the job, he did so to feel more relaxed. However, he 
also realized the dangers of being detected, so a caution 
developed. Rarely did he drink enough during working 
hours to become intoxicated, just enough to control a 


growing restlessness and “edginess.”” If he did not drink ° 


while on the job, he was busy during working hours man- 
aging a hangover, along with the “yen” for a drink that 
goes with it. This he realized, and he took pains to make 
sure he .was not relaxing his caution regarding work 
hazards. 

In short, this overly cautious attitude is a part of the 
general defense mechanism the problem drinker develops 
to protect his drinking pattern. “I’m no rummy. I go to 
work, I earn a living. I'm not any different from the 
others around me.” In an effort to sustain this attitude 
he attempts to avoid situations that would call unfavor- 
able attention to his work or his behavior. Accidents are 
dificult to rationalize in a socially acceptable manner. 
They are closely examined. The problem drinkers in 
this sample took care to avoid providing a reason for 
investigations. 


Absenteeism as a Way to Avoid Accidents 


Absenteeism, on the other hand, is somewhat more ex- 
cusable than accidents on a job. A variety of excuses for 
not being at work are readily available, and are more 
difficult to check than accidents. As a consequence, ab- 
senteeism begins to be used as a means of avoiding the 
chance of accident. It is difficult to have an accident if 
you aren't on the job. Why expose yourself to an acci- 
dent when you have a perfectly good excuse that will 
temporarily remove you from that hazard? So, as his prob- 
lem develops, the problem drinker resorts more and 
more to absenteeism on those days when he believes he 
is most likely to have an accident. When he is on the job 
there is a wariness, a tendency to review every act to make 
sure it will not have a conspicuous result. But once off 
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the job his ability to manufacture explanations for being 
absent fully expresses itself. 

The problem drinker begins to engage in a unique 
form of absenteeism, “partial absenteeism.” He comes to 
the job but, if possible, leaves before the day is over. He 
realizes he cannot get through the day without a drink. 
This compulsive urge to drink is so overpowering that he 
leaves the job. So he again removes himself from exposure 
to accident at just the time when his proneness is un. 
usually high. This peculiar form of absenteeism tends to 
occur near the end of the middle stage of alcoholism. As 
he goes into the later, chronic stages he is so obvious in 
his compulsive use of alcohol that he is usually discharged 
or transferred. Again he has been removed from accident 
exposure at a time when he would be most vulnerable. 
As his problem becomes chronic the concern with main- 
taining a normal appearance is dissolved in an ever. 
present concern over a “supply.” His “extra caution”’ dis. 
appears, but by this time he has probably been dis. 
charged, so he cannot have a work accident. 


Repetitive Nature of Many Jobs 


“I could do it blindfolded,” replied many of the subjects 
when asked why they did not have work accidents. They 
were convinced that the habitual routine developed on 
the job automatically helped them avoid work accidents, 
Whether they were “sweating out” a bad day without a 
drink or surreptitiously drinking during the workday, 
this deeply fixed work routine did not desert them. Fur. 
thermore, they had developed a keen awareness of what 
alcohol did to them—they were conditioned to it. They 
also had a routine for managing the hangover. In short, 
a well-established routine, both in the demands of the 
job and the effects of alcohol, created a regularity that 
tended to protect them from accidents. 

This points up the probability that it is drunkenness, 
not alcoholism, that may account for many work acci- 
dents. The nonalcoholic worker who imbibes heavily at 
the noon hour and returns to his job does not have the 
problem drinker’s extensive experience with alcohol. The 
anaesthetic effects can impair his habitual work pattern 
the more easily. In contrast, the problem drinker is fully 
acquainted with how alcohol will affect him. When he 
drinks during the workday he does so to regain a sense 
of balance, not to destroy one. He knows just how much 
will relax him, give a sense of well-being and a control 
of his actions. A high proportion of those in the sample 
who were exposed to accidents did drink during the day, 
indicating that alcohol acted as a temporary stabilizing 
force for them. On the nonalcoholic, however, it acts as 
a disorganizing influence, disrupting his coordination and 
thereby increasing his risks. 


The Protection of Fellow Workers 


The data strongly confirm the suspicion that the “cov- 
er-up” was operating and was influential in reducing the 
number of accidents experienced by the problem drinker. 
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There was evidence that persons who worked intimately 
with the alcoholic were the first on the job to realize he 
was “different” in his drinking; yet there was deep-seated 
reluctance to divulge this to anyone, either in the union 
or in management. When the chips were down and Joe 
Alcoholic was on the job in some form of “bad shape,” 
they would see to it that he “did not hurt himself.” In 
many work groups there are jobs that can be readily 
“carried” during the workday. This means that the work- 
ers on them are doing simple, routine tasks, removed from 
work hazards. Frequently, the subjects described being 
taken off their regular jobs and put on such jobs, where 
they were not open to accident risk on “bad” days. 

Or fellow employees would take over the more hazard- 
ous part of a problem drinker’s work when they thought 
that he might injure himself. A milk routeman, for in- 
stance, described how the dangerous part of his run 
was covered by a combination of other carriers when he 
was too shaky and too scared to do it. He did the simple 
and less hazardous part of it himself. In most of these 
descriptions there was some reciprocity. The bulk of such 
behavior appeared among semiskilled or unskilled em- 
ployees where work exchange was easy. Consequently, 
the problem drinker was helped over his bad spots on a 
cooperative basis. Not infrequently, the immediate super- 
visor or shop steward was instrumental in having another 
worker take over the hazards of the alcoholic’s job or in 
placing him on a job where his accident risk was low. 


The Relative Rank of These Factors 


In the third group of problem drinkers in this research 
it was possible to rank more precisely these different fac- 
tors involved in the low accident rate of the subjects. 
Among these 46 “exposed” persons, the routine, repetitive 
nature of the job was listed most often as a reason for 
having a low accident rate. Ranking very close to this 
was the overcaution developed by the problem drinker. 
Ranking high, but checked somewhat less often, was 
the protection of fellow workers during special times. 

Using absenteeism as a way to avoid accidents ranked 
well below these three. It was a prominent factor in 
the taped interviews and individual interviews but in 
the opinion of those A.A. members who responded to the 
scaled statements it did not have as much meaning as the 
other factors. Even lower in rank was the practice of an 
immediate supervisor who put the problem drinker on 
a less hazardous job at certain times; this factor ranked 
last. Generally speaking, the combination of job routine, 
overcaution, and protection from fellow workers tends to 
explain the low accident rate among these 46 subjects. 


Accident Proneness High under Certain Conditions 


There were, however, specific times when the subjects 
felt their accident proneness to be higher than usual. In 
the process of alcoholism there is a phase in which peri- 
ods of total abstinence are attempted. Rigid rules are 
set up by the developing alcoholic about when and where 
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drinks can be imbibed. This includes, in most instances, 
a prohibition against drinking during the workday. For 
a period of a few weeks these resolutions are kept re- 
ligiously, despite physical and psychological torment. 
Then there is a relapse into a general pattern of drinking, 
followed by another effort to impose strict rules and regu- 
lations. It was during these ‘“‘on-the-wagon” periods when 
tension was building up that many of the subjects felt 
they were most accident prone. 

Furthermore, there are strong indications in these ex- 
ploratory data that when a job requires a problem 
drinker to move about the community, especially in an 
automobile, he is more likely to have an accident. Under 
these conditions, there is no regular routine to protect 
him. He is in a position to drink more than is necessary 
to give him a sense of well-being, and he is often “treated” 
by clients, friends, or work associates. Taverns are readily 
available. Since he is suffering from a “loss of control” 
anyway, such a job makes it easy for him to start drink- 
ing and to keep on. Jobs that hold him in one place tend 
to keep his consumption down to a relatively low level 
during the workday. 

For the respondents in this sample, there are also some 
definite indications that minor accidents, involving only 
a brief interference with work, did increase as compared 
with accident experience before the drinking problem de- 
veloped. Although lost-time accidents as a part of their 
work experiences were rare, they frequently referred to 
a rash of minor cuts, burns, falls, bruises, and knocks. 
This seems to indicate that there was a definite accidental 
potential present, but it was held in abeyance by the 
forces already described. It seems possible to conclude 
that the problem drinker had an increase in ‘“‘near misses,” 
but not in the real thing. 


Possible Explanations Where Accidents Did Increase 


In the third group studied, two factors were introduced 
that might explain an increase in accident rates. Among 
the ten subjects in the interviewing phase whose accident 
rate had increased, there were indications that, in con- 
trast to those whose rate had not increased, they (1) were 
participants in fellow-worker drinking groups after work- 
ing hours, and (2) were on jobs that required geographical 
mobility. Consequently, data on these points were sys- 
tematically collected from these 46 exposed subjects. O! 
the 12 who reported that their accident rate had in- 
creased, 10 were members of fellow-worker drinking 
groups, and 11 were on mobile jobs. Unfortunately, those 
whose rate did not increase did not show a clear reversal 
of this trend. There is sufficient difference, however, to 
justify the hunch that a positive relationship may exist 
between these two factors and an increase in accidents 
during the problem-drinking period. 

On first thought, it would seem just the opposite. A 
priori speculation would lead one to believe that a prob- 
lem drinker who participated in an after-hours’ drinking 
group of fellow workers would have a ready means ol 
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support when he was in “bad” shape. Furthermore, a 
mobile job should allow the problem drinker to get the 
drinks he needs to “‘settle his nerves.”” The evidence, how- 
ever, suggests the reverse. What apparently happens is 
that the mobile job takes the problem drinker away from 
the support of the informal work group. This eliminates 
one of the chief ways of avoiding accidents. It puts him 
‘on his own” in a situation that demands flexibility, 1.e., 
the routine on a mobile job is not so fixed as on one under 
the plant roof. 

At the same time, the problem drinker is put in a situ- 
ation where he can readily get far more alcohol than is 
necessary to “settle his nerves.’ He can, as stated earlier, 
get drinks from numerous sources because of his job mo- 
bility. He, therefore, drinks far more than is necessary to 
manage a hangover. His “loss of control’ is more easily 
expressed. His “near misses’ become the real thing. 

In the light of these findings, it seems probable that 
accidents play a less important role in the work behavior 
of the problem drinker than do his absenteeism and im- 
paired work efficiency. The estimated average for ab- 
senteeism among all the subjects in this research was 
slightly over three days per month per subject, a substan- 
tial increase over the average rate of one-half day per 
month before the drinking problem developed. 

Where job efficiency was concerned, a large majority of 
the subjects reported a work fatigue that slowed them 
down appreciably during their problem-drinking phase. 
Combined with this increased fatigue there was, among a 
sizable portion of the subjects, the development of an 
uneven, spasmodic work pace. Job efficiency was reduced 
by an effort to get as much done as possible in a short 
time, followed by a “slow-down.” Finally, many of the 
subjects reported working when in bad condition in order 
to get money to maintain their drinking activities. 


Cost Implications of These Results 
Despite the fact that, in some instances, one work acci- 
dent can be as costly as the accumulated cost of reduced 
work efficiency and absenteeism, the data in this research 
indicate that work accidents rank well below reduced 
job efficiency when considering the cost of the problem 
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drinker to his employer. These tentative findings tend to 
show the alcoholic employee as a “half-man,” whose work 
ability has been drastically reduced, but whose disguise 
and mask are such that he avoids the kinds of incidents 
that indicate he has a problem. When he is on the job 
only a part of his attention is on his work; a large part 
of it is involved in coping with a hangover or in trying 
to “get through the day” unnoticed. As his problem gets 
worse he is absent so often that he is of little value. To 
the untrained observer, there are no obvious signs of 
illness that would justify removal from the job. Conse. 
quently, he remains on his job, often for years, while his 
problem slowly progresses toward the chronic stage. Dur- 
ing this period the chief cost to his employer appears to 
be the declining quality of his work and his increasing 
unreliability. Later, as his problem worsens, other cost 
features will be added. If he is discharged, costs can arise 
in his replacement; if he is rehabilitated, company costs 
will be involved; if he becomes a public charge, the com. 
pany will pay its tax share in the cost of his maintenance. 
Work accidents will play a role in his general cost to his 
employer, but probably a less prominent one than other 
cost features. 

Above all, these data indicate the need for research on 
the measurement and types of reduced work efficiency 
experienced by the problem drinker. Much closer atten- 
tion must be given to developing criteria that indicate 
how the “half-man” is doing a poor job over the period 
of years during which his problem grows. Finally, reduced 
work effectiveness can characterize any type of job. The 
line worker will have more “rejects,” the executive will 
make more errors in decision-making, the clerical em- 
ployee will create more tangles in paper work, the sales- 
man will antagonize more customers. The research prob- 
lem for the immediate future is to spell out the extent 
of this reduced work quality along with more precise 
standards for its measurement. In this manner the ques- 
tions of interested managements can be answered. But 
more basic than this is the fact that their new interest 
in the problem drinker will not fade for lack of infor- 
mation about him. 
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vania ranked second with a total of somewhat more than 
half as many suits as New York, or 47 cases. These two 
states are heavily industrialized, as is Ohio, which ranked 
third with a total of 39 suits. 

No litigation under these sections developed in eight 
states or territories. These were: Vermont, Virgin Islands, 
West Virginia, Canal Zone, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming. Every other state or terri- 
tory had one or more such cases. Table I shows that states 
with the most heavily populated and industrialized areas 
have had the largest number of court proceedings under 
Sections 301 and 303. 

In a large majority of instances, the cases shown in 
Table I were discontinued by agreement between the 
parties. It is likely that merely a complaint was issued, 
and then the proceedings were dropped when an agree- 
able settlement was reached. Relatively few cases have 
gone through the whole court procedure or resulted in a 
judicial opinion or a final judgment. 


An Analysis of the Damage Suits in the 
Federal District Courts in New York State 


The federal district courts in New York have handled 
more litigation under the jurisdiction of Sections 301 
and 303 of the Labor Management Relations Act than 
any other federal courts in any single judicial circuit. 
These courts processed a total of seventy-four cases in 
the first five years after the enactment of the two sections. 
Many of these cases are of little consequence and_ have 
required a very small amount of the court’s time and 
effort. A significant minority of the total, however, are 
of importance both to labor and to management in their 
struggle to work cooperatively and to profit from their 
collective agreements. 


Statistical Analysis of Court Record Data 


A distribution of cases within the four federal district 
courts in New York, on a yearly basis, shows that in the 
first year under the Taft-Hartley Act there were fifteen 
suits instituted. In the fiscal year 1949, twenty-one suits 
were begun; in 1950, twenty suits; in 1951, eleven suits; 
and in 1952, a total of only seven suits under the two 
damage sections. A total of seventy-four damage actions 
were begun under the act for the five-year period covered 
by the study (see Table II). 


Table II 


Distribution of Cases by Year 
New York State 


. : ; "Plaintiff 
Fiscal Section Section Sr fir 
Year Total 301 303 Both Co. Union Union 
1947-48 15 6 7 2 2 3 
1948-49 21 14 6 1 i es 5 1 
1949-50 20 14 5 1 11 9 
1950-51 11 7 3 1 8 3 
1951-52 7 1 5 1 7 
Totals 74 s 42 _ 26 = 6 35 20 1 
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A search of the court records in the four federal district 
courts in New York,! uncovered a total of fifty-three cases 
in the southern district; eight in the northern district; six 
in the western district; and seven in the eastern district 
(see Table III). As would be expected, the great bulk of 
these suits came within the jurisdiction of the southern 
district because of its coverage of the huge metropolitan 
area of New York City, with its great port, its tremen- 
dous capacity as a trading center, and its thriving union 
activity. 

Table III 


Distribution and Appeal of Cases by Federal District 
New York State 














Appeals Appellant 
Section Section 
Court Total 3017 303 Both CCA S.Ct. Co. Union 
Southern dist., 
= Cee 53 29 21 3 4 — —- 4 
Northern dist., 
3 lata 8 4 3 1 
Western dist., 
i, Gone 6 6 —- 3 - 2 1 
Eastern dist., 
| are 7 5 2 Z 2 — — 2 
WOtAIS 6. 74 42 26 6 9 0 2 7 





Distribution of Cases under Sections 301 and 303 


A comparison of Tables II, HI, and IV will readily 
show: the number of cases under either Section 301 or 
303; a breakdown of the number of cases as to section, 
year, and district; and the clause in the contract which was 
claimed to have been breached. Forty-two suits were 
brought under the direct jurisdiction of Section 301 for 
breach of the collective contract; twenty-six, under the 
direct jurisdiction of Section 303; six, claiming damages 
under a combination of both sections. 

In fifty-three of the total of seventy-four cases, the 
employer was the plaintiff; the union was plaintiff in 
twenty actions. One case was an intraunion dispute involv- 
ing two factions of the same union. It must be remem- 
bered in this connection that Section 301 had given em- 
ployers a new and easier remedy against labor unions for 
breaching their contract. In a similar manner, Section 
303 was a new remedy for employers. It is quite probable 
that this is one reason for employers bringing more suits 
into court than unions. (Unions have always had a dam- 
age suit remedy against employers.) 

The majority of cases involving breach of contract 
(Section 301) arose over violation of a no-strike or no 
lockout clause in the contract (see Table IV). A total of 
thirty-two cases were brought under Section 303.2 A dis- 
tribution of these is as follows: 


'The four federal district courts in New York are located as fol- 
lows: southern district, New York City; northern district, Utica; 
western district, Buffalo; eastern district, Brooklyn. 

*It is to be noted here that these thirty-two cases include those 
cases where Section 301 and Section 303 were both utilized in the 
complaint. As noted above, twenty-six suits came directly under 
Section 303 alone. 
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Table IV 


Distribution of Causes of Action by Clause Breached 
New York State 


Breached by 





Section 301—Clause No. —- 
Company Union 

Total number of cases............ 42 x x 
Total causes of action*...... 50 24 26 
No-strike......... See ate Spence te ates SNR 17 
MUPPIORONG «62h fics ep ace oe cae 8 8 : 
RETRO Re ere Pic harris ar stiri Rich Weng 2 2 

Breach of grievance....... 3 1 2 
Working rules........... 4 4 
Vacation—hours of work... 1 1 

Collusion of parties....... 1 1 
Repudiation of contract... 1 1 
Fraudulent contract...... 4 4 

Health and death benefit........... 1 1 

Dues and f6€9. . ce eee 5 4 1 
Refusal to bargain..... 1 1 - 
INEM PROGHCHON <6 <6. cid sea we 1 1 - 

| TLE TS 1 Sa ae Pea 1 1 


*One case may involve one or more causes of action. 


In cases brought under Section 303, the greatest num- 
ber of complaints were issued under Section 303 (a) (1), 
which forbids certain kinds of union activities. The sec- 
tion and subsection read, in part: 
It shall be unlawful. ..for any labor organiza- 
tion to engage in, or induce or encourage the 
employees of any employer to engage in a strike 
or a concerted refusal in the course of their 
employment. ..(1) to force any employer. . .to 
cease using, selling, handling, transporting or 
otherwise dealing in the products of any other 
producer. ..or to cease doing business with any 
other person. 

This in effect is coverage of secondary boycotts and sym- 

pathy strikes. 

While subsection (b) of 303 asserts that whoever shall 
be injured in his business may sue, third parties who 
have been injured in their business may sue, third parties 
who have been injured have either failed to take advan- 
tage of the section, or have not been injured sufficiently 
to justify, in their own minds, a suit for damages. 

There were no actions brought exclusively under sub- 
section (b), but in several instances a violation of sub- 
section (b) was included in the language of the complaint. 
It is interesting to note that under Section 303 not one 
case was found in which an injured “third party” brought 
suit for damages. Suit was brought in every case by one 
or the other of the direct parties to the contract. 


Disposition of Cases—Court Process 


Of the litigation that has been processed in the four 
federal district courts in New York a total of four cases 
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have resulted ultimately in money judgment.’ In only 
one of these, the Shirley-Herman case, was the court 
judgment paid to the plaintiff, and then only after, on 
appeal to the circuit court, the judgment had been af- 
firmed.* In this case, damages of $8,500 were awarded a 
company for breach of a no-strike clause in the contract. 
Court costs in this case in the district court amounted to 
$40.72. 

In the remaining three cases, all by steamship compa- 
nies against the longshoremen (these three cases were 
companion cases), a total of $22,523.26 was awarded to 
the companies, but the judgment was not collected by the 
plaintiffs.® Court costs were paid in the amounts of $59.40, 
$99.40, and $79.90, respectively, for the three suits in the 
district court. 


In one other case, which was an intraunion dispute, the 
court allowed the plaintiff to recover the costs of the suit, 
which amounted to $50.00.8 


All of these judgments came under the jurisdiction of 
Section 301. As Table V indicates, the majority of cases 
were either definitely discontinued through stipulation 
by the parties, or otherwise discontinued. The cases listed 
“Probably discontinued” in Table V cannot be identified 
more definitely because there was no signed stipulation 
in the court docket. The other contents of the docket 
and the time intervals found therein established that these 
actions had undoubtedly been discontinued. For cases 
marked “Discontinued by agreement” in the table, the 
court docket contained a signed stipulation which in 
general stated: 


It is hereby stipulated by and between the attor- 
neys for the parties in the above entitled case 
that the same be and hereby is discontinued (by 
agreement), without costs to any party. 


Of the total seventy-four cases of the federal courts in 
New York, nine cases have been or are now in process 
of being appealed to the United States Court of Appeals, 
2nd Circuit (see Table III). None of the New York cases 
has gone as far as the Supreme Court. In fact only one 
case from all those instituted throughout the United 
States has been accepted for review by the highest court.’ 


*‘Shirley-Herman Co. v. Int’l Hod Carriers, Local 210, Civ. 3954, 
1948; Alcoa Steamship Co., Inc. v. Comerford (ILA), Local 895, Civ. 
43-535, 1949; New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Co. v. Sullivan 
(ILA), Local 1258, Civ. 43-535, 1949; Cunard White Star Limited v. 
Sampson (ILA), Local 791, Civ. 43-533, 1949. 

‘Ibid., Shirley-Herman Co., affirmed, U.S.C.A. 2nd, 182 Fed. 2nd, 
806, 1950. 

’The interviews with the attorneys involved in these cases revealed 
that, although the court had awarded the companies the reduced 
damages, the companies did not collect the damages. The reason 
given for this was merely that the companies did not want to collect. 
(Information obtained in personal interviews.) 

"Kriss v. White, Civ. 3527, N.D., N.Y., 1949. 

‘Juneau Spruce Corp. v. Int’l Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, 72 S.Ct. 235, 1952. In 6 other cases throughout the United 
States, the Supreme Court has been petitioned but certiorari denied. 
Cf. Patterson Parchment Paper Co. v. Int'l Bro. of Papermakers, 
Local 500, 72 S.Ct. 376, 1952; Hamilton Foundry and Machine Co. v. 
Int’l Molders and Foundry Workers, Local 68, 193 Fed. 2nd 209, 1951; 
Boeing Aircraft Co. v. Int'l Ass’n of Machinists, 188 Fed. 2nd 356, 
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Table V 


Disposition of Cases in the Federal District Courts 
in New York State 


Section Section 
Disposition Total 301 303 Both 

Damages awarded...... . 4 4 
Dismissal 

Granted...... , 10 10 

Denied....... eras 2 1 1 
Remand 

Granted..... : ; 4 1 Z 1 

Denied..... as . - - 
Service set aside... . 3 1 2 
Stay of trial 

Granted. «..... e 1 1 

Lie ot (ee ; 1 1 
Discontinued by agreeme nt. sind 29 14 14 1 
Probably discontinued. ..... 19 10 7 2 
Discontinued for lack of prosec ution. 4 2 2 
Recove red costs only. as eee 1 1 


Note: sink cases appearing in this table are included under more 
than one caption under the column marked ‘‘Disposition.”” This is 
because a case may have been set aside or a stay of trial granted by the 
court, and then the parties agreed to discontinue the suit. 


Size of Damages Asked and Inclusion of Injunctions 

In New York, damages asked by the plaintiff in suits 
under Sections 301 and 303 have ranged from three for 
between $1,000 and $10,000 to fourteen asking for more 
than $500,000. In twenty-two of the seventy-four cases, 
damages were asked between $100,000 and $500,000, the 
most commonly requested amounts (see Table VI). 

It is evident from the research and interviews under- 
taken for this study that most money damages asked for 
in complaints under either section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act are quite arbitrary and are more a product of anger 
than of logical losses resulting from a breach of contract 
or a secondary boycott. In the four cases that have re- 
sulted in a court judgment, the amount of damages origi- 
nally asked was considerably reduced through the judicial 
process.6 Other damage suits throughout the United 
States have been filed in the federal courts asking for 
damages of astronomical sizes, $10,000,000, $5,000,000, $2,- 
000,000, $1,000,000 and others for millions of dollars for 
each day the breach is in effect.® 

In twelve of the seventy-four cases in New York cither 
an injunction alone or damages plus an injunction was 
asked for under Section 301 or 303. It has been deter- 
mined by several courts that private injunctive relief 
cannot be had in a suit brought under Section 301 or 
303.1° Although it has been disputed in the reported 
1951; McKay v. Loew's, 71 S.Ct., 65, 1950; Studio Carpenters, Local 
946, v. Loew’s, 71 S.Ct. 64, 1950; Schatte v. Int’l Alliance of Theatrical 
Workers, et al., 71 S.Ct. 64, 1950. 

8In the Shirley-Herman case, the amount asked was $50,000; the 
amount awarded, $8,500. Likewise, in the three companion cases, n. 
3 above, the amount asked in each, $100,000, was ultimately reduced 
to a total for the three cases of somewhat over $22,000. 

"New York Times, March 19, 1949; April 4, 1949; April 26, 1949; 
Sept. 12, 1951; Nov. 16, 1951; Nov. 27, 1951; April 9, 1952; and July 
28, 1952. 

Amazon Cotton Mill v. United Textile Workers, 167 Fed. 2nd 
183, 1948; Duris v. Phelps-Dodge Copper Products Co., 87 F.S. 229, 
1949; but also see Textile Workers Union v. Aleo Mfg. Co., 97 F.S. 
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Table VI 
Distribution of Size of Damages Asked and Inclusion of 
Injunction in New York State 


Section 


Sis of Damages Total Section 
(Dollars ) 307 303 Both 
1 000 to: 10;000)...s...:.. 3 - 
11,000 to 50,000..... 12 9 3 
51,000 to 100000: «. 6. mre 9 7 1 1 
101,000 to 500,000. ene ee 5 12 5 
More than 500, 000... sate .. 414 6 8 
Damages determined by court. 13 vj 6 
Injunc fon ss 62. eae 2 7 5 


*One case may involve a complaint asking tor both an injunction 
and damages, or it may ask for an injunction only. 


litigation, it is now certain that private injunctions can. 
not be granted under these two sections. 


Case Distribution by Industry 


Most litigation under the two damage sections appears 
to have been in the construction industry. Seven of the 
eight suits brought in this industry appear under Section 
301 for breach of contract. Breach of contract in con. 
struction would seem more likely in other industries be. 
cause of the subcontracting of various portions of one 
project, and the deadline dates that many construction 
jobs must meet. This would seem to give either party 
opportunity to bring pressure upon the other in a demand 
situation. 

Second in number of suits is the motor carrier indus. 
try, but most of these suits are under Section 303. In this 
category, seven suits are involved, with five suits coming 
under Section 303 for illegal strikes, secondary boycotts, 

tc. Here it would seem logical that motor carriers—the 
employees being teamsters, chauffeurs, and truck drivers 
—are in a much better position than others to effectuate 
a secondary boycott or “to induce the employees of other 
employers to engage in a strike or concerted refusal to 

-handle. . .goods.” 

Baking and food-product businesses were involved in 
the same number of suits as the motor carriers. Of the 
seven suits in this industry, five arose under Section 301 
for breach of contract, only two under Section 303. Here 
perishable foods requiring constant work and immediate 
delivery and processing are involved, thus providing a 
situation much more amenable to breach of contract than 
to a situation concerning secondary boycotts. 

Department stores, under the heading of retail sales, 
are third on the list with a total of six damage suits. 
All of these suits were instituted under Section 303. Per- 
haps in these cases also the effect of boycotting and the 
ease with which it is made effective explain why the suits 
were brought under Section 303 rather than under 301. 
Here, too, the employees involved may have a close con- 


626, 1950, ‘and Mtn. States Division No. 17 v. . Mu. States Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., 81 F.S. 397, 1948. For discussion, see Levinson, 
“Breach of Contract under the Taft-Hartley Act,” Labor Law Jour- 
nal, April 1950. 
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nection with the drivers making deliveries of merchandise 
and with the shipping and handling of incoming goods. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that, in each 
of these four leading industries, American Federation 
of Labor affiliates were involved in almost every case (see 
Table VII). Indeed, of all the cases in federal courts in 
New York under the two damage-suit sections the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor affiliates appeared in forty-five 
suits, the CIO in nineteen, independent unions in twelve. 
The AFL unions were the plaintiffs in eleven, the CIO 
unions in six, and the independent unions in five. 

Table VIII gives a breakdown of unions involved in 
damage suits under Sections 301 or 303 or both. It pre- 
sents a distribution of cases as to whether the union in- 
volved was a local (one or more), a national alone, or 
both a national and a local together. 

In forty-three suits for damages, local unions (one or 
more) were either the defendant or the plaintiff; no na- 
tional or international body was involved. In twenty-two 
cases, both a local or locals and a national or international 
were involved together. In nine cases, a national or inter- 
national alone was involved. Locals, of course, are much 
more numerous than are nationals or internationals, but 
also it may be that locals are much easier to reach, per- 
haps easier “‘prey,’’ and less powerful in a law proceeding. 


Attorney Attitudes 


During the course of the research connected with this 
study, fourteen attorneys were interviewed in New York 
City and Buffalo, New York. The attorneys chosen for 
interviews were those who had handled one or more cases 
arising under Sections 301 or 303. Of the fourteen attor- 
neys interviewed, nine represented unions and five repre- 
sented management. 

By way of summation, it appears that the attorneys 
interviewed generally felt as follows: 

1. The union attorneys believed that Sections 301 and 
303 have had little effect upon union-management rela- 
tions except as to the relationship of the parties after 
litigation. Several of the attorneys felt that the sections 
are used more as tools by management than for the pur- 
pose of collecting damages. It was said that most com- 
panies are not interested in money damages, especially 
the large companies. This evidence was affirmed by the 
management attorneys, a majority of whom indicated a 
belief that the sections were used as bargaining weapons. 

2. The majority of union attorneys indicated that there 
had been little or no change in adherence to the collective 
agreement as a result of Section 301. Management lawyers 
also indicated that if there had been any change at all 
in contractual obligations, it has been slight, and with 
very little effect. 

3. The union attorneys were split over the problems 
concerned in a court suit under Taft-Hartley. While four 
labor attorneys indicated that there were no prominent 
problems, five others indicated various problems. Man- 
agement attorneys agree wth the five labor attorneys who 
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Table VII 


Distribution of Cases by Industry and Union Involved 
New York State 
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Table VIII 
Distribution of Cases by Union Locals, Nationals, 
or Both in New York State 











Nat’l. or Locals Only Both Local(s) 
Section Int?l. Only (one or more) and Nat’l(s) 
SAMA eer haie cae Aaa A 7 27 9 
Do SORE Ce ne rare 1 15 10 
NORE en oe hess 1 1 3 
Totals eee steeeeees . Ld = 43 — 22, 7 


imply that there are various problems—agency and proof 
of damages being the most frequently mentioned, with 
the problem of the union’s treasury being inadequate 
and unreachable coming second. 


4. Over the adequacy of Sections 301 and 303 as pro- 
cedures to bring about more responsible parties the 
labor lawyers split fairly evenly. Five believed that the 
sections are more than adequate and unnecessary to effec- 
tuate more responsibility by the parties, four that the sec- 
tions are perhaps adequate but not too conducive to labor 
relations. The management attorneys were split also, but 
to the other extreme. Three management attorneys felt 
that the sections are inadequate, two that they are either 
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adequate or somewhat more than adequate and perhaps 
unnecessary. 

5. The majority of union attorneys believed that vol- 
untary arbitration would much better serve a breach of 
contract dispute than do damage suits. Six felt this, while 
two others would recommend arbitration, though not as 
the complete answer. Management attorneys, on the other 
hand, would keep the damage-suit provision, applying 
arbitration only in some instances. The right to judicial 
proceedings appeared prominent in their thinking. 

6. Almost all of the labor attorneys felt that the power 
of the National Labor Relations Board to enjoin a union 
for unfair labor practices was a penalty severe enough 
to gain compliance. Several said they would eliminate 
some provisions of Section 303, but were agreed that suits 
for damages were unnecessary. Management attorneys 
felt, on the contrary, that both sections were needed to 
keep unions in a responsible position and help curb their 
unlawful acts. 

7. According to a majority of the union attorneys, the 
future use of this law would probably: 

a. not increase the responsibility of either party 
to the contract; 

b. not decrease the number of strikes; 

c. increase the number of damage suits against 
both parties. 


These attorneys indicated that there may be some 
amendments to these sections, but there would be no 
repeal. 

A majority of the management lawyers differed with 
the union attorneys on one point and agreed on one 
point. They believed that the future use of the law would 
probably: 

a. increase the responsibility of the parties to 
the contract; 

b. increase the number of damage suits against 
both parties. 


The majority of management attorneys agreed that 
there may be some amendment to the sections, but this 
failing, there would be no repeal. They were quite evenly 
divided on the question as to whether strikes would in- 
crease or decrease under the impetus of the two damage 
sections. 


Attorneys on both sides indicated that these answers 
may be greatly qualified, depending upon economic or 
political conditions: depression, recession, deflation, in- 
flation, etc.; also that the answers may be changed de- 
pending upon the future course of one side or the other, 
i.e., employers becoming antiunion or unions becoming 
dominated by unhealthy factions. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. It is,apparent that Section 301 to a large extent 
and Section 303 to some degree have been utilized by 
employers as “bargaining weapons” and “bluffs” to gain 
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some concession, either contractually or on a strike set. 
tlement, from labor organizations, as indicated by the 
number of cases that were started but not concluded, 
compared to those resulting in a judgment. Corollary 
evidence comes from interviews with labor and manage. 
ment attorneys. It would seem that, using New York State 
as a sample and assuming a likeness with the rest of the 
United States, most damage cases brought under the Taft- 
Hartley Act were settled by mutual agreement. 

2. Perhaps the utilization of Sections 301 and 303 as 
“bargaining weapons” is a method of “enforcement’’ of 
union responsibility. The evidence presented in this ar. 
ticle is not at all.conclusive as to whether union or man. 
agement responsibility has increased or decreased. A slight 
majority of the attorneys interviewed felt that union 
responsibility or adherence to the contract has not in. 
creased as a result of either section. Several attorneys 
indicated that management had perhaps become less re. 
sponsible as a result. The number of suits instituted over 
the period 1947 through 1951 indicates very little con. 
cerning responsibility of the parties. In New York, man- 
agement has instituted more than twice as many suits as 
unions, but this fact is also inconclusive. Management has 
been given a new federal right in Sections 301 and 303, 
and, as indicated, it could very well be that this right is 
being utilized for its newness alone. It is probable that 
the responsibility of neither party has increased more 
than that of the other. 

3. As shown in Table I, the use of the damage suit 
under Sections 301 and 303 has been much more exten- 
sive than has been generally believed. While somewhat 
more than five hundred cases throughout the United 
States and territories is not extremely extensive, it is an 
impressive number. 

When the number of enforcement orders and injunc- 
tions sought or obtained by the National Labor Relations 
Board is compared with the number of suits instituted 
under Sections 301 and 303, the number of damage suits 
becomes more understandable. Over the period 1947- 
1951, the Board attempted to get 363 enforcement orders 
from the courts, on unfair labor practices or injunc 
tions.'! The number of damage suits instituted under the 
two damage sections of the act was 529. 

4. Since 1950, the number of damage suits both in New 
York State and in the United States under these sections 
in the federal courts has declined. From this it would 
seem that the newness has worn off and the use of the 
sections is becoming less important in their objectives as 
viewed by the parties. As many of the attorneys inter- 
viewed indicated the sections are neither effective nor ade- 
quate as remedies for broken contracts, and only in some 
cases are they effective as “bargaining weapons.” It may be 
that unions have insulated themselves against damage 
suits. 


"U.S. National Labor Relations Board, Annual Reports, Vol. 13, 


pp. 64, 84; Vol. 14, pp. 110, 134; Vol. 15, pp. 168, 197; Vol. 16, pp. 
253, 280, 1947-1951. 
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5. Discussions with attorneys of both sides revealed 
that hostility is more often than not the result which fol- 
lows a damage suit, no matter which side is awarded a 
judgment. The decline in the number of suits over the 
five-year period may indicate a realization that the hos- 
tility engendered is not worth the damage to either party. 
The threat of a damage suit may still be, and probably is, 
used to some degree, but the actual bringing of a federal 
court action is resorted to less often. 

6. Arbitration as an answer to labor disputes in breach 
of contract situations or under Section 303 is not greatly 
espoused by either management or labor. However, labor 
organizations seem to be much more in favor of arbitra- 
tion as a substitute for court action than are management 
representatives. The future of labor relations may see 
a greater use of arbitration by both sides and less resort 
to the damage sections. The realization by management 
that now they have the right to sue in the federal courts 
with relative ease may be a reason why the sections will 
be used less frequently. 

7. The no-strike clause and the no-lockout clause are 
the contract clauses that are most often breached by both 
parties. In New York, unions were alleged to have 
breached no-strike clauses in seventeen actions. Employ- 
ers were alleged to have breached the no-lockout clause 
in eight suits. There may be several reasons for this: 
(1) the no-strike and no-lockout clauses are included in 
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more contracts than any other restrictive or waiver clause; 
(2) no-strike and no-lockout clauses are more easily uti- 
lized for breach of contract action, appearing as a catch-all 
in almost any work stoppage; (3) the means most fre- 
quently used by unions to force compliance is the strike; 
therefore, a breach of the no-strike clause is the most 
readily applied; and (4) a strike can in many instances 
be interpreted as, or converted into, a lockout, or they 
may occur simultaneously. 

Aside from these two contract clauses, which, when 
breached, fall under Section 301, subsection | of Section 
303 occasioned a great proportion of actions. Twenty- 
seven of the thirty-two actions under Section 303 arose 
under this subsection. Section 303 (a) (1) is the most gen- 
eral section, and so most actions are brought under it. 

8. Labor disputes cannot be satisfactorily settled in a 
court of law. Prescribing court litigation in lieu of the 
contractual relationship between employer and employed 
has serious and varied drawbacks: the costs involved for 
both parties, the length of time in the court process, and, 
most serious, the delay in honest collective bargaining. 
Most of the cases for damages that proceeded through a 
final judicial decision could have been worked out 
through the combined efforts of the parties. Most of the 
other cases were worked out mutually by the parties, 
and court procedure avoided. 
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Maintenance Training Methodology 


for Automation 





Some Findings from a Pilot Study in a New Factory 
by Herbert G. Zollitsch 


HE trend of industry today toward the use of auto- 
4) aia has introduced problems in industrial train- 
ing which present a challenge to managers and to indus- 
trial educators alike. One of these problems is mainte- 
nance training geared to complicated, custom-built semi- 
automatic, and fully automatic machines. 

Automatic machines, one might say, raise the stand- 
ard of living by providing people with more leisure time, 
less physical and hazardous work, and with inexpensive 
products. This is true, however, only when the equipment 
performs efficiently and is kept in practically continuous 
operation. 


Purpose and Method of Research 


The purpose of the study, of which only the major 
findings are reported in this article, was to gather data 
that would help to answer the following questions with 
respect to maintenance training methodology for auto- 
mation: 

1. What method of approach in training maintenance 
mechanics will keep equipment breakdown time to a 
minimum? 


2. What methods can be effectively used to determine 
training requirements for servicing highly specialized 
automatic machines? 

3. What methods are effective in compiling and _pre- 
paring instructional materials in this area? 

For over a year a pilot study was conducted in a mod- 
ern factory which employed 1,300 employees and was a 
pioneer in the development and full utilization of com- 
plicated, custom-built, semiautomatic, and fully auto- 
matic machines. The study centered on the most compli- 
cated, vital, and expensive of all the machines in the plant, 
and the largest. The “SLEM” is the size of two railroad 
box cars. Methods used in obtaining information were 
largely interviews and personal observation. Research at 
the plant level involved the individual compilation, study, 


Herbert G. Zollitsch is director of the Department of Production 
and Personnel Management, the College of Business Administration, 
Marquette University. This article is based on his Ph.D. thesis, 
“Maintenance Training Methodology for Automation,” June 1954, 
which is on file in the library of the School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University. 
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interpretation, and development of pertinent machine 
data. 
Findings 

The points summarized in this article deal primarily 
with the findings related to the first question, i.e., the 
method of training required. The findings with respect 
to the other questions may be found in the full report. 

1. Machine breakdown time on complicated, custom. 
built, expensive, semiautomatic, and fully automatic 
equipment is a matter of major importance today. Mod- 
ern gigantic machinery is eliminating backbreaking work, 
increasing leisure time, increasing production, and re. 
ducing the cost of manufactured goods. Equipment break- 
downs can nullify many of these advantages and at the 
same time make whole departments of employees idle. 
Of equal significance is the company’s loss of money while 
the employees’ security is jeopardized. 

When the SLEM became inoperative, an average loss 
for every minute of breakdown time was $4.80. This is 
tantamount to paying 120 employees $2.40 per hour for 
standing around idle. There were many times when each 
minute of breakdown time meant a loss of $9.87, equiva- 
lent to 240 workers being paid for doing nothing. Other 
companies have placed breakdown losses at a much 
higher rate than that of the SLEM. 

2. “Breakdown Maintenange” is inadequate for ma- 
chinery used in automation. The chief weakness of this 
traditional approach to machine upkeep is that it does 
nothing to keep equipment from failing. One waits for 
a machine failure to occur before going into action. 
Equipment life is thus shortened, and maintenance meth- 
ods are learned at the most expensive and inopportune 
time, i.e., while the company is losing money and _ pro- 
duction. 

A maintenance procedure is needed which emphasizes 
preventive maintenance and trouble-shooting techniques. 
Such a system would maintain machinery in such good 
condition that supervision would have the opportunity 
to dictate when and where repairs were to be made. 
Upkeep would be put on a planned rather than on an 
emergency basis. 

3. The training of maintenance mechanics can no 
longer be left to chance, or to trial and error. If it is, 
the amount of money lost in breakdown time soon ex- 
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ceeds the cost of a planned instructional program with 
nothing to show for such losses. 

Maintenance training for automation must be thor- 
ough and of high quality. It must be carefully planned 
and designed to meet the complete needs of the machine 
to be serviced; it must have a systematic basis for analyz- 
ing such needs and for determining training require- 
ments. Instruction both on and off the equipment must 
be given prior to breakdowns. Group teaching can be 
used to advantage in reconciling disagreements and in 
providing an ample supply of replacements for vacations, 
illnesses, labor turnover, and the like. 

To be thorough, instruction must be given in the 
highly skilled diagnosis of troubles, the skilled tasks of 
correcting troubles, and the unskilled routines found 
in preventive maintenance. Proper preparation would 
train the mechanic to perform quality work quickly, even 
though under pressure. It would teach him how to get 
along with fellow employees and how to work as a mem- 
ber of a team. This is especially important since it appears 
that there is a need for maintenance teams in locating 
and correcting machine failures. Machinery is becoming 
so involved that it is difficult for any one person to know 
everything about the mechanisms. Maintenance teams 
may be one solution to faster trouble shooting. 

In short, high quality maintenance instruction would 
cover the development of skills and attitudes necessary 
for the complete service of the machine. This type of 
training cannot be of the “one-shot” or short-course type. 
It is involved and would more likely take on the nature 
and duration of an apprenticeship. 

4. The purchaser of equipment will have to conduct 
maintenance training to protect his investment. Manage- 
ment generally recognizes the need for training mechan- 
ics. Companies owning custom-built equipment are not 
always fully conscious, however, of their obligations in 
the training process and are only vaguely aware of what 
the consequences may be if they fail to carry out those 
responsibilities. Top management must fully realize its 
investment is at stake if it doesn’t take steps to see that 
a program is established before the machine is put into 
operation. 

Some companies are finding it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to hire properly trained maintenance men for the 
ingenious types of machine they are purchasing. Many 
of these custom machines are being manufactured within 
the plants using them. In any event, the mechanics have 
to learn how the complex equipment operates and how 
it should be maintained. If management does not take 
the initiative in providing the right kind of training, the 
men must learn the hard way through trial and error, 
which is expensive and consumes much time. 


It appears that there is a place for pre-employment 
training in the schools. This would assist the general train- 
ing of the mechanic. Yet, even with such a possibility, 
industry is always likely to have the large-size share in the 
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training of its service personnel. As has been said, a com- 
pany’s inaction in setting up a training program could, in 
a very short time, cost more than a first-class instruction 
program. 

5. Little seems to have been written about what has 
been done or is being done to develop methods and tech- 
niques for assisting industry in training mechanics to 
cope with the growing maintenance requirements de- 
manded by automation. It is of extreme importance to 
have an operation and maintenance manual available for 
instruction as soon as possible. This is néeded by a wide 
range of employees who are directly and indirectly con- 
cerned with the machine. It should be particularly valu- 
able as a source of reference for preparing class lessons, 
demonstrations, visual aids; clearing up differences of 
opinion; in performing preventive maintenance; and in 
diagnosing and correcting troubles quickly. The sooner 
a manual is available, the more quickly can the employees 
be trained. Machine failures and inefficiency will thus 
tend to be reduced. 

The requirements of a good manual appear to be: flexi- 
bility that allows for change; language of a nontechnical 
nature which can be understood by a wide range of 
employees; illustrations that are numerous and facilitate 
fast learning; accuracy that can be relied upon as a source 
of reference; and coverage that is thorough enough to 
leave little to guesswork. 

The job of preparing an operation and maintenance 
manual for custom-built machines may fall to the pur- 
chaser. Some companies develop their own equipment. 
In any case, the owner should be adequately equipped 
to write a manual. This is no easy task. It takes time, 
since methods of collecting data are time-consuming. It 
takes a large staff of specially trained personnel to re- 
duce the time element. Few companies seem presently 
equipped to tackle this job. Nevertheless, management 
must provide this basic “tool” if it expects its employees 
to do their jobs well. 

6. The techniques and methods described in this study 
are of most value when applied to expensive, custom- 
built, complicated, semiautomatic, or fully automatic 
machines. They may be of almost equal value, however, 
when applied to other machines when: 

a. The machine is a bottleneck to production. 

b. The machine is considered nonexpendable. 

c. The machine breakdown time is costly. 

d. The machine is to be used for a considerable length 
of time. 

e. The machine is expected to operate practically con- 
tinuously throughout the work week. 

f. The machine represents an investment of $100,000 
or more. 

g. The machine is one of several in use. 

h. The machine has a great number of employees de- 
pending on it. 

7. Analysis and record-keeping procedures are becom- 
ing more and more important in maintenance and main- 
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tenance training. Analysis is fundamental for: determin- 
ing preventive maintenance requirements; locating ma- 
chine troubles and their causes; figuring costs; scheduling 
work; determining training skills and attitudes; determin- 
ing specifically what needs to be taught; developing in- 
structional materials; deciding on what training needs 
emphasis; working out an instructional order; planning 
training programs; evaluating progress made and ex- 
pected. 

Record keeping is essential in order to: estimate cas- 
ualty rate of parts; determine time schedules for inspec- 
tions, cleaning, oilings, and adjustments; pinpoint equip- 
ment deficiencies; calculate maintenance needed; schedule 
work; control inventories; plan training; know where 
money is being spent; figure budgets. 

8. Maintenance training activities will expand. As has 
been mentioned, management is being forced to train 
employees for custom-type machines because properly 
trained employees are not available for hire. Management 
is likewise being faced with the development of instruc- 
tional materials to conduct the training. These assign- 
ments mean larger staffs. More instructors will need to be 
better trained; analysts will have to be developed; artists, 


technical writers, and clerical help will be necessary to 
prepare instructional materials, especially manuals. 


Summary 


If machines are to operate and be maintained properly, 
training must begin early. If training is to produce maxi- 
mum results, it must be more than a piecemeal attack on 
one machine at a time. Various activities will have to be 
conducted simultaneously. 

Training employees for modern machinery is becoming 
more involved and of longer duration. Adequate staffs 
and facilities must be provided if instructional activities 
are to serve the multitude of needs found present where 
new and complicated machines are being installed or 
are in use. It all adds up to an expansion of educational 
activities. 

It is the author’s firm conviction that managements 
must take positive steps to see that a planned mainte- 
nance training program is established as soon as a mechan- 
ical installation begins. The emphasis should be on pre- 
ventive maintenance. “Maintenance teams” should be 
developed so as to keep expensive breakdown time to a 
minimum. 
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